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An  eld  lady,  now  alnost  ninety,  whose  proudest  possession  is  old 
and  very  valuable  library,  told  ne  the  other  day  that  na:ay  of  her  leather 
bookbindings  secned  to  be  rotting  away.     Sone  of  these  covers,  she  said,  were 
beginning  to  crack.    Others  were  broken  at  the  hinges  and  appeared  to  be 
gradurlly  falling  to  powder.     She  was  distressed. 

"TTnat  do  you  thirJr  causes  thJ.s  rotting,  Aunt  Sanray? "  she  asked.  "Do 
you  loicw  any  way  to  renedy  it  or  preserve  bindings?" 

The  next  day  I  happened  to  be  in  the  public  library,   so  I  asked  the 
head  librarian  about  leather  bindings.     He  told  me  the  sar.ie  story.  Decay 
frt.qaently  set  in  on  the  leather  covers  of  many  fine  voluxaes  in  his  library 
and  "the  bocks  had  to  be  rebound  if  they  were  to  be  used.     This  cost  a  good 
deal  of  r.-oney  through  the  years. 

Scientists,  however,  have  cone  to  the  rescue.     They've  been  studying 
ays  to  preserve  leather  bock  bindings  over  in  the  Bureau  of  Cher.iistry  and 
Soils. 

miat  causes  the  rotting  of  these  bindings?     Several  things,  they  say. 
But  the  main  cause  is  lack  of  enough  oil  or  grease  in  the  leather.  Certain 
gases  in  the  air  penetrate  and  rot  the  fibres  if  the  leather  is  allowed  to 
dry  out.    But  appl^/ing  the  right  lubrication  at  intervals  will  add  years  of 
service  to  leather"  bindings.     The  situation  is  the  sane  vdth  shoes,  you  know. 
Shoes  last  longer  if  they  are  kept  polished  or  oiled,  but  if  they  dry  out 
they  soon  wear  out.    Lubrication  gives  flexibility  and  strength  to  the 
leather.    And  it  protects  the  fibres  against  those  harmful  gases  in  the  air 
that  do  the  dar;^ge. 

Of  course,  once  the  leather  h^s  actually  rotted,  you  ccm't  r.mke  it  new 
again  by  lubricating  it.    But  you  can  stop  ajiy  further  decay. 

An  o^jnce  of  prevention  and  a  stitch  in  time— these  old  sayings  apply 
to  bo.k  bindings  as  well  as  r.:any  other  things.     Treat  your  leather- bound 
voluraes  to  lubrication  when  they're  new,  if  you  wcjit  them  to  last.    And  once 
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every  year  cr  tv/o,  give  then  another  treatr.ient. 

The  scientists  suggest  several  different  types  of  dressings  for  pre- 
serving these  leather  bindings.    For  the  last  twenty  years  the  law  library 
up  in    ^Torcester,  Massachusetts,  has  used  petrolerum  jelly  on  the  covers  of 
its  lav;  books.    Other  dressings  used  contain  neat's-foot  oil,  loaiolin,  wax, 
castor  oil,  and  so  forth  .    Leathers  in  different  conditions,  you  sec,  require 
different  kinds  of  treatnent. 

Of  course  any  oil  or  grease  will  darken  tan  or  other  ligiit-colored 
leathers  and  raay  slightly  dull  the  finish  even  though  the  color  be  black. 
Then,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  these  dressings  carefully,  not  to  put  on  so 
naich  that  the  lea.ther  vdll  remain  greasy  to  the  touch,  yet  to  use  enough  to 
oil  the  leather  well.     It's  a  good  idea  to  apply  only  a  tliin  filn  'jf  the 
dressing  at  one  time  and  to  work  it  in  well  vdth  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the 
hand.    Be  cai^eful  to  keep  it  on  the  leather  only  and  never  get  the  pages 
oily. 

If  you  OY.n  some  nice,  leather  covered  books  youHl  be  interested  in  a 
leaflet  that  gives  all  the  details  on  this  subject.     It  is  called  "Preserva- 
tion of  Leather  Bookbindings"  and  it  is  Leaflet  IJo.  69 e    jlaother  free  leaflet 
v/-hich  you  can  ha.ve  just  by  writing  me  a  postcard  or  writing  direct  to  the 
Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

These  February  days  are  fine  times  to  do  such  household  jobs  a,s 
painting  indoors  —  putting  a  new  coat  on  the  kitchen  woodwork,  perl.aps,  or 
painting  the  bedroom  furniture,  just  by  the  way  of  heaving  the  house  nice 
looking  for  spring. 

A  lady  who  lives  aground  the  corner  called  up  only  this  morning  to  ask 
about  baying  paint.     She  wa,s  ujidecided  about  tv/o  brajids,  one  of  w'aich  costs 
considerably  more  than  the  other. 

"Would  you  buy  the  cheaper  paint? "  she  inquired. 

I  passed  the  question  along  to  Uncle  Ebenezer, 

"You  can  tell  her,"  he  said,   "that      think  cheap  paints  are  a.  waste  of 
money.      I'm  not  saying,  though,  that  the  most  expensive  is  necessarily  the 
best.    The  safest  v/ay  to  get  good  paint  is  to  go  to  a  reputable  dea.ler  and 
buy  a  product  made  by  a  reliable  manufacturer  who  isn't  afraid  to  print  the 
formula  on  the  label." 

Here  are  five  pointers  Uncle  Ebenezer  gives  for  Eruccessfal  padnting. 
I  night  add,  by  way  of  testimonial,  that  he's  an  amateur  painter  of  very  high 
standing.    I  ought  to  know,   since  he's    been  doing  the  painting  an-:"und  this 
household  for  rian.y  years. 

First,  he  says,  use  a  paint  that  is  especially  designed  for  the  purpose 
you  ha.ve  in  mind.     Ordinary  house  paints  are  not  suitable  for  use  indoors. 

Second,  be  sure  to  mix  paints  thoroughly. 

Third,  carefully  follow  the  directions  on  the  can  for  thinning  and  ■■ 

Using. 
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Fourth,  never  paint  s"arfa.ces  that  are  dirty,  greasy,  or  darip,  or  that 
haven't  "been  properly  prepared. 

And  fifth,  do  your  painting  in  a  warn  atmosphere,  if  you  v/ant  the  coat 
to  go  cn  evenly.    Hever  paint  when  the  temperature  is  belov/  fifty  degrees 
?al-rcnlicit . 

"TJliich  means,"  added  Uncle  Ebenezer,   "tliat  it  doesn't  pe^  to  "bundle 
up  and  tflce  the  te.hle  out  on  the  side  porch  on  a  Fehruary  day  to  paint  it 
mt  there." 

I  know  what  you're  going  to  ask  next,  Arahella.     I  can  see  that  ques~ 
tion  in  your  eye.     You're  going  to  ask,   "Y/here  did  Uncle  Ebenezer  get  his 
!c:ov/ledge  of  painting  since  he  isn't  a  prof  essional?  " 

1.1^'  ansv/er  to  tliat  is,   "Fron  experience  and  frora  a  "bulletin." 

TTnat  hulletin?     One  called  "Feinting  on  the  Earn."    I  hope  you'll 
send  for  a  copy,  if  you  haven't  one  already,  before  you  have  the  h^use  cr 
barn  painted  in  the  spring.     This  bulletin  tells  about  the  different  ld.nds 
of  paint  and  how  to  select  the  right  one  for  any  purpose.    It  ^ves  direc- 
tions for  nixing,  for  preparing  surfaces  and  applying  the  paint.     Yes,  it 
even  tells  you  hov/  to  noire  and  apply  whitewash.    In  fact,  it's  just  full  of 
things  for  the  handy  naa  or  wonan  to  know,  , 

Eor  example,  there's  that  ix^teresting  and  useful  item  -?bmt  paint  for 
ra.diators.    Many  people  follow  the  old  custom  and  use  aluminum  or  gold 
bronze  paint  on  their  radiators.    But  the  joke  is  on  then.    The  bulletin  let's 
you  in  on  that  tactfully  by  explaining  that  radiators  covered  with  paint  hav- 
ing a  metallic  luster  don't  give  off  as  much  heat  as  those  covered  vith  flat 
paint.    And  beside,  they're  much  more  conspicuous  in  a  room  thaji  those  painted 
to  :"--atch  the  walls  or  woodwork.    Useful  thoiigh  radiators  are,  I  personally 
never  cnsidered  then  particularly  beautiful.     So  why,   say  I,  should  we  cover 
then  vith  gold  or  silver  colored  paints  which  nalces  then  proninant  and  at 
the  same  tine  lose  sone  heat? 

Spealcing  of  radiators  reminds  ne  of  two  questions  recently  asked  about 

then. 

Qriestion  One.     "7*"iere  should  a  radiator  be  put  in  a  r^-jn  to  be  nost  ef- 
fective? " 

Answer.    Under  the  nost  exposed  ;vindow.     Is  that  ajiswer  ci  surprise? 
Let  ne  explain.     Since  glass  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  its  chilling  effect  on 
the  room  air  T/ill  be  overcome  by  the  rising  warm,  air  from  the  roxlia.tor.  Room 
tcnperature  will  then  be  more  even  than  when  the  radiator  is  in  ci  part  of  the 
roon  which  is  naturaily  warn. 

Question  Tv/o.     "In  bitter  weather  the  radiator  in  ny  northwest  bedroom 
is  never  as  hot  as  those  in  other  rooriS  and  the  roon  is  chilly  nost  of  the 
tine.    Hcv/  can  I  get  m.ore  heat  fron  it?" 

Aiswer.    Probably  the  fault  isn't  with  the  radiator  but  with  the  roon. 
I  should  judge  tha-t  the  cold  air  is  leaking  in  faster  than  the  radia.tor  can 
v;arr.:  it.     Youjr  trouble  nay  start  with  the  windows.     In  that  case  you  can  cor- 
rect it  with  weatherstrips  and  a  snugly  fitted  storm  sash. 
'.Tcchicsday:         "ITow  Uses  for  XRiolc  ^lieat." 


